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Notices to Correspondents. 
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PROBLEM OF VAGRANCY IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In view of the present condition of un- 
employment the enclosed letter, undated, 
and unidentified but for the name of Denys 
Rolle of Bicton and Holcombe, South Devon 
(who married Ann, daughter of Arthur 
Chichester of Hall, and died in 1797), is 
useful as showing the social condition in the 
county after a long period of war about 1748. 
The remedy then was the provision of work 
and not, as now, money. 

The letter is long, but several clauses are 
worthy of reproduction :— 
My Lorp, 

Reading in the Morning Paper Lord Radnor’s 
observations on the Vagrant Bill respecting 


‘soldiers and sailors and your Lordships senti- 
ments coinciding with Lord Radnors as I am 
ignorant of the Amendments intruded I beg 
leave to intrude on your Lordship a few I.ines on 
‘that subject of what has occurred to me I hope 


not unworthy your Perusal. Being introduced 
to the meeting some years since which was then 
held at the late Duke of Montague’s and being 
honoard by His Grace with a seat near Him: on 
a Mr. Bowdlers delivering some Propositione 
relative to Vagrants and on which there had been 
Justices of Peace as Delegates from each County 
met in Town. There was an exception in the 
taking up of Vagrants as to soldiers and Sailors 
I took the liberty to observe to His Grace the 
Duke of Montague ‘“ That much ill applied 
Charity to a great amount was bestowed par- 
ticularly to Persons under the Description of 
Sailors’: as a Maritime County, my Residence 
Devon, we saw therein a vast number of such, 
but when they were Real sailors—most deviated 
far from the direct Tract from Port they landed 
at to the port at Home they proposed to go. 
But cheifly under that Denomination were 
Villains who either had Forgd Papers or used 
Plausible False Complaints and Travelld round 
the County for years and committed frequently 
Robberies and murders and for want of a proper 
Police at Plymouth our Goal List is commonly 
filled with Real Sailors from that District. On 
the press. I think it might be on the Application 
of the Russian War a Fear of being Pressd some 
Sailors migrated from the Southern Ports towards 
the Northern Coast and hoverd about for some 
time near my seat and on their committing some 
acts of Robbery or attack my Daughters were 
prevented even from walking the least distance 
from the House. In my walks in the County of 
Hants I was accosted by a Real Sailor for Alms 
to whom making scarce any or low answer, being 
but little way passd him he turned about and 
accosted me. ‘‘ Have you no Tongue in your 
Head ’’ he had ashort stick in his hand I probably 
should have felt had not a man been within sight 
making a Hedge. No Person would wish more 
to assist Real Distress than myself but believe 
the Best Charity is That Indiscriminately 
bestowd on Beggars should be entirely droppd 
and Proper Care be provided on the spot by a 
Good Police Indescriminately on all to whatever 
Parish they belong, and that the same Power 
exercise their Authority on all found begging 
capable of work to be immediately made to work 
in such manner as they are capable to work. 

Having in my early youth in the conclusion 
of the War of 1739 in 1748—put all Persons 
coming from that war, instead of relieving them 
by Charity, to work during the whole Winter from 
October to May they then without my dis- 
charging them, gave me thanks and _ betook 
themselves to their antient employ. At the 
same time reduced the Poor Rates of a con- 
siderable Town one hundred on nine Hundred 
and fifty if I remember right by attending the 
Weekly Payments and regulating Indiscriminate 
and Improportionate Relief. 

That this Nuisance and Imposition of Soldiers 
and Sailors or Vagrants under such Descriptions 
should be prevented the safety of the subject 
requires. 

The 3 Ports of Falmouth Plymouth and Dart- 
mouth occasion many to traverse Cornwall Devon 
Dorset Somerset and Western Counties to the 
Ports in the Eastern or Northern Shores or their 
own Homes at a distance. Passes I humbley 
presume might be given by the Magistrate of 
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those Town to proceed to the next Town in their 
respective Routs and so by the magistrate of 
such next Town to the next marking the Dates of 
time passing such town and relieved by each Town. 
The Selfish objection is that it would bear hard 
on the Maritime Counties if reimbursd out of 


some indigent Scribes have established offices for 
such Forgery. 

The misapplied Charity to the encouragement 
of Robbery and Murder and Expenditure for 
Removals and on Litigation for Settlements 
would suffice for a great deal more than the 


the County store but the inhabitants of such | Real Wants or even present Poor Rate and 
Counties would not wish them to be Inland | prevent the Diminution of Subjects. by Execu- 
Counties. They have certainly ) gome Members | tions and Transportation which is remarked to 
superior Benefits by such salva- | of Parliament have little or no effect as still appears more to 


tion from Exports and Imports may fear to suffer such Penalty year after year. 
Rich Travellers, Trade and express such Thinking I might have an opportunity of men- 
Manufacturers and those Men- sentiment. tioning the within matter to your Lordship on 


dicant Travellers must have relief as well in the | your usual visit to Lord Fortescue when his 

Inland Counties also they necessarily pass through | observations perhaps might’ corroberate my 

from Port to Port at any considerable distance. assertions I omitted the sending my Thoughts as. 
These Papers should express a Time allowd for | within written now take this opportunity of 

such Rout and be alterd every 3 or 4 Months with enclosing with the other Memorial and hope your 

marks, Information thereof circulated to each Lordship will excuse anygincorrectness or im- 

Justice or Magistrate of Towns within each | propriety therein by 

County—and on producing to another County | My Lord 

the Pass of that County with their peculiar Marks | Yours Lordship¥most Obedient and 

of that County to transmit them further on their | Humble Servant, 

Journey to Port or Home. For I have met with | DENYS ROLLE. 


passes that serve not only many Months but 
years with a very little alteration or Forgery and H. Witson Homan, F.S.A., M.I.M.E. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233,242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 365, 423; viii. 6, 46.) 


The next regiment (p. 73) was raised in Edinburgh in 1689—originally called 
‘**Leven’s,”’ or the Edinburgh Regiment—by the Earl of Leven and other Scottish noble- 
men and gentlemen who had been refugees in Holland during the reign of James IT. 

It was later designated :— 

1751. The 25th Regiment of Foot ; 
1782. The 25th (or The Sussex) Regiment of Foot ; 
1805. The 25th (or King’s Own Borderers) Regiment of Foot ; 
1881. The King’s Own Borderers ; 
1887. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
which title it still (1920) retains. 


Dates of their Dates of their first 


Earl of Rothes’ Regiment of Foot. present commissions, commissions. 
Colonel .. Earl of Rothes (1) .. 29 May 1732 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. James Kennedy (2) .. -. 4 July 1737 
Major James Biggar (3) 19 July 1732 


James Dalrymple 6 Mar. 1723 
David Cunningham (4) .. § Apr. ditto 
Lord Colvill os Dee. 1727 

Captains Henry Ballenden -- ditto 
Robert Armiger (5) .. ae 
John Maitland 
Richard Worge ditto 

(1) John Leslie, #th Earl of Rothes ; became Colonel of the 2nd Horse Grenadier Guards, Apr. 26 
1745, and of the 2nd Dragoons, Jan. 17, 1750. Died Dec. 10, 1767: See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

; 2) Sixth son of Sir Thomas Kennedy, Kt., of Dunure, Ayrshire ; became Colonel of the 43rd 
Foot, Feb. 7, 1745/6; Major-General, Jan. 28, 1756 ; Lieut.-General, 1761. Died 1761. 

(3) Lieut.-Colonei. 37th Foot, Mar. 27, 1742. Killed in the battle of Falkirk, Jan. 17, 1746. 

(4) Now spelled Cunynghame. Second son of Sir David C., Bart., of Milneraig, Ayrshire ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Feb. 25,1745 /6. Succeeded his brother James as 3rd Baronet in 1747; became 
Colonel of the 57th Foot, Mar. 22, 1757 ; Major-General, June 28, 1759; Lieut.-General, Jan. 19,1761. 
Died Oct. 10, 1767. 

(5) To the 1st Regiment of Foot Guards, as Captain and Lieut.-Colonel, Feb. 7, 1747 ; became 
Colonel of the 65th Foot, Apr. 2,1758, and of the 40th Foot, Dec. 10,1760; Major-General, June 26, 
1759; Lieut.-General, Jan. 19, 1761. Governor of Landguard Fort from May 26, 1768, until his 
death on Mar. 18, 1770, aged 68. 
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Earl of Rothes’ Regiment of Foot 
(continued). 


Frederick Bruce (6) .. 
BS Baird (7) .. 


Captain Lieutenant .. 


William Brodie 
George Scott (8) 
Harestreet James 
William Lucas ive 
James Hamilton (9) .. 
David Watson (10) 
David Douglass. . 
David Home (ll) . 
Charles Stevens we 
(James Levingston (12) 
George McKenzie 
(13) 


Lieutenants .. 


Thomas Goddard 
James Sandiland af 
Robert Hay .. 
Alexander Garden 
Alexander Mackay .. 
Thomas Goodrick (14) 
\Patrick Lundin 


Ensigns 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
1 Mar. 1738/9 
-» 21 Apr. 1724 
-- 12 Mar. 1728 
30 May ditto 
4 Oct. ditto 
16 June 1732 
18 July ditto 
22 Dec. 1733 
19 July 1735 
8 Feb. 1737/8 
1 Mar. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


24 May 1733 

1 Nov. ditto 

14 Feb. 1734 

20 June 1735 

19 July ditto 

-» 14 Feb. 1736 

-» 11 Aug. 1737 
+. 8 Feb. 1737/8 
1 Mar. 1738/9 


The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 


Captain ae .. James Cunningham 

Lieutenant .. .. Archibald Campbell .. 
Charles Wedderburne 
Henry Riggs .. 


Peter Labilliere 
Francis Hay .. 
(6) Captain, July 1, 1740.% 
(7) Captain-Lieutenant, July 1, 1740. 


23 Apr. 1740 
13 Mar. 1740/1 
1 July 1740 
13 Mar. 1740/1 

ditto 


ditto 
7 June 1741 


(8) Ensign, Oct. 29, 1726 ; Major, Oct. 4, 1754 ; Lieut.-Colonel, Mar. 22, 1757. 


(9) Captain, Feb. 25, 1746 /6. 
(10) Captain-Lieutenant, Jan. 22, 1755. 
(11) Captain, July 4, 1749. 
(12) Lieutenant, July 1, 1740. 
(13) Lieutenant, Mar. 13, 1740/1. 


(14) Captain, July 4, 1749; Major, Mar. 22, 1757. 
J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). | 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE ARCHIVES. 
(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66.) 
THE Town CLeRK’s Pic. 


ALLOWANCE must be made at this'time for 
eople’s tempers, including that of the old 
Town Clerk. Richard Symons had a 
grievance against the wife of Christopher 
Smith, glover and whittawer—not to be 
confused with Christopher Court, alias 
Smith, yeoman and kinsman of the new 
Steward. Christopher Smith, glover and 
whittawer, interests us as being of the 
same craft as John Shakespeare and there- 
fore known to him. _ Besides being a glover 
and whittawer he kept, as John Shakespeare 
did not, an alehouse. He was a respected 
man, who had served at least once on the 
the Jury of Frankpledge, but like other 


respected townsmen he had been fined for 
breach of the bye-laws—for allowing his dog 
to go unmuzzled, making a sterquinarium by 
the Mere side (where perhaps he lived) and 
permitting gambling in his house. On Feb. 28, 
1560—which was Ash Wednesday and a day 
of sorrow—his dog bit the Town Clerk’s pig. 
Even the Town Clerk had his delinquencies. 
On more than one occasion he had been fined 
for suffering his pig to wander in the streets. 
The pig in question was a particularly fine 
beast, valued at thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. It was deliberately worried, the old 
gentleman alleged, at the instigation of 


Christopher Smith’s wife, Margaret. She 
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“had the dog on a chain and set him upon the 
pig, with the result that after lingering in 
pain (languebat) until Mar. 4, which was a 
Monday, the pig expired. ‘On this day, 
however, Margaret Smith, instead of ex- 
pressing regret at what had occurred, added 
insult to injury by making use of the 
following words, in English (Anglice), 
‘Richard Symons’ wife did steal our gander.” 
“This abominable charge was too much for 
the old officer, verus et fidelis legens Dominae 
Reginae et sic apud omnes graves homines et 
fideles subditos ejusdem Reginae a tempore 
nativitatis suae et ita inter omnes notos et 
vicinos suos acceptus, datus et reputatus, 
“the true and faithful liegeman of our lady the 
Queen, and among all grave men and faithful sub- 
jects of the =m Queen from the time of his birth 
and — all his acquaintance and neighbours ac- 
. cepted, allowed and well-reputed,”’ 

who forthwith proceeded to claim damages 
in the Court of Record, 13s. 4d. for his pig 
and 30s. for his wife. 

Three months later, on May 29, Richard 
Symons in his turn made a serious charge in 
public against the new resident at New Place. 
““You may see,”’ he said, in scorn, “ what 
honesty is in William Bott, that hath taken 
forty pence of Holloway to be a counsel with 
him against Rawlins, and now hath made 

‘Rawlins play against Holloway, of his own 
handwriting, and that I will justify.”” From 
what we know of William Bott, Symons was 
not far wrong in his estimate of the Cloptons’ 
agent. On June 1, three days after Symons’ 
speech, Bott was at Snitterfield, making the 
inventory of the goods of Henry Coles, the 
village blacksmith, with old Richard Shake- 
speare. 

Epear I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 


LONDON COACHING AND CARRIERS 
INNS IN 1732. 


(See ante, p. 61.) 


Castle : Smithfield. 

Coaches. Carrier. 

M. .. Uttoxeter. Th. Oundle. 
Castle : Wood Street. 

Carriers. 

M. Th. Grantham, Stamford. 

M. .. Ashborn, Burton. 

Th. .. Bridgwater, Frome. 

F. .. Carlisle, Chesterfield, Doncaster, 


Kendal, Shrewsbury, Sheffield, 
Whitehaven, Wells. 


Castle and Falcon: Aldersgate Street. 


Coach. 
M 


Catherine Waeel: 


Coaches. 


Birmingham. 


Birmingham. 

Chester, Denbigh, Drayton, St. 
Asaph, Shrewsbury, Stafford, 
Whitchurch, Newport, (Salop). 

Newcastle (Staffs. ). 

Litchfield [sic]. 

Leverpool, Stockp 

Brickhill, Cranfield, — [sic], 
Macclesfield, Rugb 


Bishopsgate Without. 


day. Dulwi 


Carriers. 
M. W. F. 


Th. 


| [sic], Siddenham [sic]. 

Broxburn, Hertford, 
Wormley. Iden. 

Chatris (? Ghatteria) F. Ashwell. 


*Chequer: Charing Cross. 
Flying Coach. 


M. W. F. 
Coaches. 
T. Th. S. 
*Coach and 
Coaches. 


Every day in summer. 


Bath, Bristol. 


Hampton Court. 
Horses : Charing Cross. 


Epsom. 


T.Th.S. Chertsey. 


Coach and Horses : 


Coaches. 


Against Somerset House. 


Every day. Acton, Chelsea, Eaton, Ealing, 
Hammersmith, Kensington. 
Cock: Aldersgate. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Luton. 
Carrier 
T.& F Welling (Wellyn), Luton 
T.&S. St. Albans, W. Kimbolton. 
wh. Ampton, Fenny Stratford. 
M. Barnet. 
Cock : old Street. 
Carriers. 
M. .. Baldock. 
T.&F... Steveneage [sic]. 
Cross Keys: Gracechurch Street. 
Coaches. 


Every day. Camberwell, Chatham, Clapham, 


M. W. F. 
Dh. 8. 
Carriers. 
W. 
Th. 
Cross Keys : 

Coaches. 


Croydon, Deptford, Epsom, 
Greenwich, Rochester. 
Beccles, Ipswich, Fortsmouth, Sax- 
mundham, Woodbridge. 
Witham. 


Gosport. 


Woodbridge. 
Lavenham, } Lenham, 
Sudbury. 


St. John’s Street. 


Stowmarket, 


T’wice daily. Barnet. 


Cross Keys : 
Carriers. 
F. 


S. 


Wood Street. 


Hereford. 
Cambden (? Campden). eae 


Ge 


| 
Carriers. 
M.F.S. 
M. Th. 
( 
] 
Ss. 
| 
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| 
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Crown : Holborn. 


Coaches. 

M. W.F. Avlesbury. 

T.S. Rickmansworth. 
Crown: St. Margaret’s Hill. 

Coaches. 

T. F. Guildford. 
Dolphin : Bishopsgate Without. 

Coaches. 

Every day. Cheshunt. 


T.Th.S. Buntingford, Haddam, Hoddesdon, 
Puckeridge, Ware. 

Carriers. 

T. Th. Buntingford, Ware. 


Four Swans: Bishopsgate Within. 


Coaches. 
Every day. Cheshunt, Hertford. 
Fox and Knot: Cow Lane. 
Carriers. 
W. .. Chipperfield. 
M.W.F. Watford. 
George. Aldersgate. 
Coaches. 
M.W.F. Chester, Northal (? Northaw). 
M. W. Warrington. 
T. Th. Cadicout (? Codicote). 
M. Shrewsbury. W. Litchfield [sic]. 
Carriers. 
M. Boston. S. Ludlow. 
George : Smithfield. 
Goaches. 
h. S. Coventry. 
Carriers 
M. Nottingham, Redford. 
T. 8 Buckingham. 
Th. Oney. S. Tewksbury. 
George : Snow Hill. 
Coaches. 
Th. .. Witney. T. Bristow (?). 
Carriers. 
W.& S. Watford. 
George : Southwark. 
Carriers. 
T.&F... Southborough. 
Th. Endfield (Sussex), Shoreham, West 
Grinstead. 
Gerrard’s Hall: Basinghall Street. 
Shaftesb 
aftesbury, Sherbourn, Dorchester. 
Th. Reading. 
Golden Lyon: St. John Street. 
Coaches. 
Every day. Whetstone. 
Carriers. 
i Newport Pagnel. Th. Haddon (?) 


Green Dragon: Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Coaches. 

Every day. a Endfield, Tottenham, Walt- 
; ham Abbey, Walthamstow. 

M. W.S. Newmarket. 

T.Th.S. Cambridge. 

M. Th. Lynn. W. F. Norwich. 

Th. S.... Yarmouth. M. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Carriers. 

Th. S. Wisbech. T. Th. Downham. 

F. .. Hertford. W. Cambridge. 
Th, Ely, North Walsham, Norwich. 


Greyhound : Holborn. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Oxford. 
Carrier. 
Ss. Swaffon (?). 
Greyhound : Smithfield. 
Flying coaches. 
Every day. Northampton. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Hitching (Hitchen). 
Greyhound : Southwark. 
Carriers 
M.& F. Mitcham, Stretham, Sutton. 
T.&F. Weastram (? Westerham). 
W.&S. Darking (? Dorking). 
Th. Eastborn, Forest i, Hurst, May- 
field. 
Half-Moon : Southwark. 
Carriers. 
W. Blechenley, Linfield. 
Th. Buckstead 
Ss. .. Oakstead. 
Horse Shoe: Goswel Road [sic]. 
Coaches, 
Th. .. Boston. 
Carriers. 
M. St. Neats. 
w. Wellingborough. TT. F. Baldock. 
Ss. Cadicout (? Codicote). 


Ipswich Arms: Cullum Street. 
Carriers. 
M. W. Hitching (Hitchen). 

F. Broadoak, Falstead [sic!. 


King’s Arms: Holborn Bridge. 


M. F Salisbury. F. Southampton.. 

W. Andover, 

Th. Warmester [sic]. 
King’s Arms: Leadenhall Street. 

Coaches. 

M.T. Th. Romford. 

T.Th.S. Bishop Stortford, Chelmsford, Col-- 

chester. 

Chipping Norton. 

T. F. .. Harwich. W. S. Bellerica [sic]. 

Carriers. 

T. F. .. Chelmsford. 

Th. .. Boxford, Colchester. F. Dedham.. 
King’s Head: Old Change. 

Carriers. 

Ss. Wotton. Th. Gloucester. 
King’s Head : Southwark. 

Coach. 

Ww. Horsham. T. S. Leatherhead. 

Carrier. 

Th. Godalmin, Petersfield. M.S. Hore 

sham. 
US. Epsom, Leatherhead. 
Th. Dover, Steyning. 


King’s Head: Strand. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Basingstoke. 
Nag’s Head: Aldersgate Street. 
Coaches. 
Every day. Highgate. 


= 
| 

| 
| 
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Nag’s Head: Whitechapel. 
Coaches. 
T. W.Th.S. Epping. 


Oxford Arms: Warwick Lane. 


Coaches. 

M.W.F. Oxford. M. Dorchester. 
Carriers 

T. S. .. Bray, Windsor. 

M. - Blandford, Henlow, Layton Buzzard. 


W. ne Buckingham, Bicester, Wendover. 


‘Th. .. Reading, Oxford, Wallingford, Wat- 
lington, Wantage. 

F. -» Chipping Norton, Haddingham 
(? Haddenham), Thame. 

S. - Highworth, Oundle, Winslow. 


J. PauL DE CASTRo. 
(To be continued.) : 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPTER HOUSE. 


‘THE press has noticed the impending use of 
this fine house as a bank for the term of 
21 years. The well-meant protest by archi- 
tectural students from University College 
failed, because it came too late and the 
ease had already been signed. Notwith- 
standing this, their endeavour was novel and 
commendable ; it was I believe the first 
occasion on which a demonstration for such 
& purpose had been held, and if this interest 
develops it may yet attain to definite suc- 
cesses and the general reformation of the 
custody of National monuments. 

The house is well known and has been the 
‘subject of several illustrative monographs. 
Its claims, other than the architecture and 
decorations, lie in the commemorative 
importance of the site, which was, prior to 
the erection of the Chapter House, part of 
the site of the Bishop of London’s Palace. 

Useful evidence is provided in an Inden- 
ture of Sale by the Commissioners appointed 
by the Commonwealth to Richard Coyshe 
or Coyish, “‘ Citizen and Skinner of London ” 
on Aug. 15, 1649, for 3007. 

** All that ground or soyle nowe or late parcell 
of or appurteyninge to the capital messuage or 
Pallace situate in or neare Paulls Churchyard 
London late called the Bishopp of London’s 
Pallace conteyninge from East to West thirty- 
five foote of assize and from North to South 
Ninety Nine fqote of assize being Two Third 
‘Parts of the ground alloted and staked out to be 
sould to build houses upon in Paulls Alley and 
abutteth West upon a parcell of ground called 
in the survey thereof the middle parte of the said 
Pallace conteyninge Two hundred [and] fifty- 
seven feete in length from East to West alloted 
for New buildings and sould unto the said 
Richard Coysh North upon a parcell of the said 
. ground alloted to build houses upon in Paulls 


| 


Alley whereupon William Bolton hath begun to 
erect buildings and extendeth Eastward to the 
outside of a Stone Wall standing or w{hicjh 
lately stood next Paull’s Alley soe farre as that 
reatheth (reacheth] and then towards the South 
end to an even range wiilth that Stone wall 
into a Shopp in the possession of Robert Taylor 
and another in the possession of Webb and 
soe abutteth East upon a slipp of ground in 
Paulls Alley supposed to have been formerly 
parte of the Wast[e] or Churchway whereupon 
now stands or lately stood narrow Shopps or 
Shedds which Shepps or Shedds are in breadth 
att the North End three foote from East to West 
and att the South End three foote of assize and 
Seven Inches and South upon another parcell 
of the ground alloted and staked out to build 
houses in Pauls Alley sould also to the said 
Richard Coysh together with all waies passages 
Watercourses Lights Easements, «c.” 

The deed is signed by the Commissioners 
(Sir) John Wollaston, Thos. Noel, Will. 
Hobson, John Bellamie, Lawrence Brom- 
field, James Stowye, Stephen Estwicke, 
Richard Vennar, Robert Meade, and has 
the necessary endorsement and signature of 
‘Elisha Coysh, Doctor in Physicke, sonne 
and heire of ye within named Richard 
Coysh,” surrendering Dec. 29, 1662, all his 
inheritance of the within mentioned pre- 
mises acknowledging to have received “ full 
satisfaction for ye pretended purchase.” 

This description of the site is specially 
interesting as helping towards the identifi- 
cation of the site of the Bishop of London’s 
Palace. Printed reference to this are few 
and of small usefulness. Dean Milmau 
(‘Annals of St. Paul’s’), the leading his- 
torian of the Cathedral and its environs has 
little to say except of Cornelius Burgess 
who unluckily also purchased Cathedral 
property from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Canon Sparrow Simpson (‘Chap- 
ters in the History of Old St. Paul’s ’) has 
made some slight research but evidently 
considered that it did not help to illustrate 
the annals of the Cathedral, so relatively the 
subject has been neglected and it is due 
solely to the architecture of the Chapter 
House that present-day interest in its 
possible change has been awakened. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Boss-BENT.”’—This word, which would 
seem to be a synonym of “ boss-backed,” is 
not recognized in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Southey visited Selkirk on Sunday, Oct. 6, 
1805, and remarks (‘Commonplace Book,’ 
4th Series, p. 529): ‘The people dismally 
ugly, soon old, and then boss-bent.”’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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“PAaRAPET,” A STREET Footway.—In 
1908 a note of mine appeared (10 S. x. 366), 
an which, after remarking that “parapet ” 
was the word generally used in Lancashire 
(possibly I should have said South Lan- 
cashire) for a street footway, I gave a 
quotation from a 1766 French book in which 
the word apparently meant footway. 

The ‘New English Dictionary ’ gives this 
meaning as used “locally,” but has nething 
earlier than, 1840, and its one quotation is 
dated 1900. The ‘Dialect Dictionary’ 
does not give the word. John Chetwode 
Eustace uses ‘parapet’? apparently for 
“footway” in his ‘Classical Tour through 
Italy, An. mpcccn.’ I am referring to the 
fourth edition, published at Leghorn, 1818, 
vol. iii, In his description of Pompeii he 
“writes :— 

“The street which runs fromthe neighbourhood 
of the soldiers’ quarters to the gate is narrow, 
that is, only about thirteen feet wide, formed 
like the Via Appia at Itri and other places, 
where it remains entire of large stones fitted to 
each other in their original form, without being 
‘cut or broken for the purpose. There are on each 
side parapets raised about two feet above the 
middle and about three feet wide.” (P. 56.) 

“The gate has one large central and two less 
openings on the side, with parapets of the same 
breadth as the street.” (P. 57.) 

The footways in Pompeii were of various 
heights. There are several plates (6, 11, 
51, 85) in Sir William Gell’s ‘Pompeiana,’ 
1837, in which they do not appear to be at 
all high. In the description of plate 38, 
vol. ii., viz., ‘Windows of the Atrium ’ (of 
the house of the Tragic Poet), Gell writes, 
pp. 101, 102 :— 

“The foot pavement itself is here one foot 
‘seven inches higher than the street or vicus.... 

he vicus, without the footpaths, which are each 
about three feet nine inches wide, measures only 
seven feet six inches in breadth.” 

A ‘Guide de Pompéi,’ by Nicolas Pagano, 
Surveillant des fouilles d’antiquité, 6th ed., 
Scafati, 1881, p. 27, says, “‘ Toutes les rues 
sont bordées de trottoirs.”’ 

It is not improbable that “parapet ” 
Ineant “footway in Staffordshire where 
Eustace was at Sedgley Park school, 1767, 
or thereabouts—1774, according to the 

Dictionary of National Biography.’ Appar- 
ently in his ‘Classical Tour’ he was, on 
P. 56, referring to an unusually high 


“parapet.” I find in ‘ Pompeii : its History, 
Buildings, and Antiquities,’ by Thomas H. 
Dyer, LL.D., 1867, pp. 70, 71 :— 

“The width of the streets varies from eight 
or nine feet to about twenty-two, including the 
footpaths or trottoirs....The kerb-stones are 


elevated from one foot to eighteen inches, and 
separate the foot-pavement from the road. 
Throughout the city there is hardly a street 
unfurnished with this convenience. Where there 
is width to admit of a broad foot-path, the interval 
between the curb and the line of building is filled 
up with earth, which has then been covered over 
with stucco, and sometimes with a coarse mosaic 
of brickwork.” 

Perhaps Eustace was not exact in his 
measurements. RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


[See also 12 S. i. 190, 319.) 


Errort at Fiyinc.—Possibly one 
cf the first attempts to use the air was that 
of Eilmer, or Oliver, of Malmesbury, in the 
reign of King Harold. So confident was he 
of success that, after fitting on a pair of 
large wings, he threw himself off a lofty 
tower and is said to have skimmed through 
the air for quite a furlong before he fell, 
breaking both legs in so doing. He ascribed 
his accident to having neglected to fit on @ 
tail for the purpose of balancing. R. B. 

Upton. 


Joun EGERTON, THIRD EARL oF BRIDG- 
WATER (1646—1701)—A French novel 
founded on the fortunes of this earl and 
his first wife forms Sloane MS. 1009, ff. 
360-365. This does not appear to be noted 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ J. ARDAGH. 


Sir WatTrerR Scorr AND FRANCE A 
Century Aco.—It is not generally known 
that Charles X. was the first to introduce 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels into France. The 
last legitimist King of France during his 
first exile in Britain resided some time at 
Holyrood House, Edinburgh, and is said to 
be the first Frenchman who read ‘ Waverley ’ 
on its first appearance. The King, after his 
coronation, told the Duke of Northumber- 
land that the happiest time of his life was 
when he was reading the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ in England and the ‘Lady .of the 
Lake’ in Scotland. Armand, Comte de 
Pontmartin, who afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished literary critic, as a small boy 
was one of the pages at the coronation, and 
four years before his death in his feuzlleton - 
of the Gazette de France (July 17, 1886), 
gives the following account of the vogue of 
Scott’s novels in France a century ago :— 

** Quel que soit le talent ou.le génie de Pouch- 
kine, de Gogol, de Tourguénéf, de Dostoiesky, de 
Tolstoi, quelle que soit leur vogue auprés de la 
jeunesse lettrée, avide de renouveau, elle n’égalera 


jamais celle de Walter Scott pendant la phase 
rillante qui va de 1820 4 1835. Cette fois, ce 
n’était pas un groupe studieux et curieux, se pas- 
sionnant pour une littérature étrangére : c’était la 
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France tout entiére, depuis l’académicien jusqu’au 
setit bourgevis de province, depuis la grand dame 
jusqu’a la grisette, qui prenait feu pour les récits 
de cet Ecossais, plus populaire dans notre pays que 
dans lesien. 11 s'était emparé de nos salons, de nos 
théatres, de nos ateliers, de nos expositions de 
peinture. I] teignait de ses couleurs l'histoire et le 
roman: il étendait son influence sur les fantaisies 
de la mode, sur les ameublements, les costumes, sur 
toutes les variétés du bric-a-brac moyen Age qui date 
de lui. C’est que l’auteur de ‘Waverley’ arrivait 
pour moment; ils’accordait merveilleuse- 
ment avec une époque oui notre école romantique 
cherchait sa voie, ranimait le culte du passé, 
renouvelait les études historiques, et rompait avec 
les Grecs et les Romains en !honneur des XV° et 
XVI° siécles. Un peu plus tard, aprésles journées 
de juillet 1830, sa vogue eut encore un regain, grace 
a nos imaginations légitimistes et romanesques, qui 
découvraient des analogies entre les Bourbons et 
les Stuarts.” 

Charles X. was again in exile at Holyrood 
House, when Sir Walter Scott passed away 
at Abbotsford, in September, 1832. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in. 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their querieg 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘Mrs. Drake ReEvIvED.’—The late Col. 
Vivian in his ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ under 
the name of Joan, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of William Tothill, and wife of 
Francis Drake of Esher, notes that she was 
the subject of a remarkable memoir bearing 
this title; and that Katharine, her sister, 
was the youngest of thirty-three children. 
Can any reader tell me whether the title is 
correctly given, and for what the memoir 
is specially remarkable? It is not in the 
London Library. A. T. M. 


BaGRATION.—I wonder if any reader could 
give me information concerning the family 
of the lady who, in 1850, married Prince 
Alexander Petrovitch Bagration. The mar- 
riage took place in London. She was of a 
Welsa family named Williams. 

Prince Bagration was at the time a 
Russian military officer, and a member of 
the family who formerly held the throne of 
Georgia prior to the annexation to the 
Russian Empire. 

I am contemplating an attempt to write 
a history of the Bagratia Dynasty, which is 
considerably older than any other in Europe, 
being, in point of antiquity, only exceeded 


by some of the Rajput lines in India. I am 
a grandson of the person concerning whom 
T am inquiring. I was taken from Russia. 
as a small boy, and of my British grand- 
mother or her people I know nothing. 
Any information concerning this marriage, 
or concerning anything else material to the 
story of the Bagration family in England, 
would be very gratefully accepted. 
ALEXANDER BAGRATION. 
Lockport, N.Y. 


GREEN, OF co, TippERARY.—Dorothy, 
daughter and co-heiress of Major Samuel 
Green, of Killaghy, co. Tipperary, was the 
mother of the fifth Viscount Allen. 

Can any reader supply me with the name 
of Major Green’s wife, and any particulars: 
of this lady ? P. D. M. 


Paut Marny.—I should be glad to know 
something of the life of tnis water colour 
artist. A recent notice of acquisitions by 
the British Museum gave “two eolour 
prints after De Marny.”’ Is this the same 


artist ? Cc. G. N. 
Tue Britisu In Sarpin1a.—The following 
paragraph is taken from ‘England’s: 


Artillerymen,’ by J. A. Browne, published. 
in 1865 :— 

‘* Detachments of Royal Artillerymen were sent 
to the Mediterranean to serve on board the bomb-- 
vessels of Admiral Mathews’s fleet. In 1744 the: 
King of Sardinia applied to the admiral to allow 
these artillerymen to take charge of the most im- 
portant ports and batteries on his frontiers. One: 
captain, four lieutenants, and twenty-four bom- 
bardiers were accordingly landed, and served with 
distinction at the defence of Montalban and Mont- 
leuze. These two fortresses being assaulted and 
taken by the French and Spaniards in April, the 
detachments were made prisoners.” 

Where were these fortresses situated ? 

Does any account exist of their capture 

in 1744? J. H. Lester, Lieut.-Col. 


ZeLLA TRELAWNY.—I have been unable 
to trace the history of Zella, the daughter of 
Edward Trelawny, the friend of Shelley 
and Byron. 

Trelewny mentions Zella in letters to 
Claire Clairmont circa 1829, but not later ; 
perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
kindly afford information. E. M. $8. 


Votans.—I shall be pleased if any 
genealogist can inform me of the source of 
the family name Volans. It is found chiefly 
in Yorkshire, being fairly common aro 
Selby and York. J. R. VOuans. 


41 Norwood Road, Shipley, Yorks. 
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RosBert Croke, fl. 1270.—In ‘Some 
Feudal Coats of Arms and Pedigrees ’ there 
occurs @ Robert Croke who took up the 
cross in the last Crusade 1270. Can any of 
your readers say from what part of the 
country this Robert Croke came, or, better 
still, inform me to what family he belonged ? 
I have no evidence, but it is just possible 


that he may have belonged to the Lanca- 
shire Crooks, the senior branch of which held 
the manor of Crook in the township of 
Whittle-le-Woods from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. In the short skeleton 
pedigree given below there is a Robert who 
would be contemporary with the one 
named in the above-mentioned work :— 


Gilbert de Whittle, living circa 1150=...... 


(See ‘ Lancashire 


Pipe Rolls,’ 
&e. 


Henry de Whittle. Made a grant of land in=...... 


Whittle to the Knights Hospitallers 


Clayton== bakes r de Crook (also styled=...... 


Hugh de Crook (also styled=...... Richard de 
“de Whittle’), living 1257 (or Crook”) “de jWhittle ”) | 
Issue. Issue. 
Issue. 


I should be grateful for any information sent direct to me at the address below. 


Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancashire. 


Breaumont.—The following query 
appeared at 8 8. viii. 187 :— 


‘“*T have an oval miniature on vellum, about three 
and a half inches by three inches, enclosed_ within 
a silver-gilt case with glass; a loop, formed in the 
shape of a true lover's knot, for suspension. The 
miniature is probably by Richardson, a portrait 
painter of some repute early in the eighteenth 
century, and the portrait is dressed in a grey open 
coat, coloured waistcoat and frill or lace neckcloth. 
Who was the John Beaumont above referred to? 

J. Henry.” 


Can any one inform me if the writer of 
this query is still alive, or who has possession 
of the eighteenth century miniature of John 
Beaumont to which he refers ? 

E. Beaumont. 

1 Staverton Road, Oxford. 


F. Crooks. 


Epwarp Booty.—Information is sough? 
concerning the life and remains of Edward 
Booty of Brighton, landscape painter, who 
exhibited in London between 1846 and 
1848. Was he a connexion of Henry R. 
Booty who exhibited in 1882-3 ? 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


KineMA oR Crnema ?—I do not know 
whether the spelling and pronunciation of 
this word has been discused in ‘N. & Q.’ 
There is, I believe, a Cinematograph Act of 
Parliament ; and if so spelt in the Statute 
Book, it may be regarded as an authoritative 
ruling. G. B. M. 


THe MAyFLOwER: PETER Brown.—One 


Portrait of Leopotp I. or Betcrum.— of the passengers was a Peter Brown, 


A fine equestrian life-size painting of King 
Leopold I. of Belgium was @ notable feature 
for many years of the principal dining- 
Troom of the former De Keyser’s Royal | 
Hotel at Blackfriars. Where is this picture 
at present located ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
101 Piccadilly, W. 


GoucER.—Information required as to 
name of Gouger—believed now to be 
extinct. (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 


STAPLETON, TuTOR TO O’CoNNELL.—Can 
any one give any record of a Brian Stapleton 
or Bryan Stapylton, tutor to Daniel 
O’Connell ? (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 


Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


carpenter, an ancestor of the renowned John 
Brown of Harper’s Ferry. Could any one 
state birthplace or county of origin of Peter ? 
F. Brown. 
] and 2 Whitfield Street, E.C,2. 


MAUNDRELL’s ‘JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO 
TO JERUSALEM,’ Easter, 1697.—This passed 
through many editions not only alone, and 
combined with the same author’s ‘ Journey * 
from Aleppo to Beer on the Euphrates, and 
to Mesopotamia; but bound up under one 
title-page with Dr. Clayton’s translation 
of the Journal which the Prefetto of Egypt 
kept of the journey he took in 1722 from 
Cairo to Mount Sinai and back, and, in at 
least one instance, along with Jos. Pitts’s 
‘Faithful Account of the Religion,’ &c., 
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of the Mahometans, and of the visit he paid 
to Mecca. 

I have a copy of the second edition dated 
Oxford, mpccvn, and I have compared two 
copies, dated London, 1810; one of which 
is said to he the eighth and the other the 
tenth! I should like to be informed when 
and where the first was issued, and also the 
nirith ? W. 8. B. H. 


Topacco: “Brrp’s Eyr.”—We know 
why certain kinds of tobacco are called 
Returns. Why was “Bird’s Eye” so 
called ? I am not learned in tobaccos, but 
I believe “ Bird’s Eye ”’ has “ knots ”’ in it. 
How are they made ? 

M. L. R. Breswar. 


‘Tuomas Dann AnD Atice Lucas,’— 
I have an etching by W. J. White, 1818, 
named as above. Can any reader inform 
me as to its origin ? A. E. BowpeEn. 

8 Bloom Grove, West Norwood, S.E. 


“A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MAN.”’—In @ 
lecture delivered at Toulouse on July 10, 
1918, by M. Emile Boutroux of the Académie 
Frangaise, the eminent Academician said :— 

“Les féministes......n’oubliérent pas, toutefois, 
que leur ambition essentielle était de faire admettre 
que, dans une foule de professions, 1a of l’on croit 
que homme seul peut réussir, la femme, en 
réalité, peut rendre les mémes services, a miss is as 
good as a man.’’ 

Did M. Boutroux invent this perversion 
of the old proverb, or did he take it from 
some comic paper ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tue TURBULINES.—Any source of infor- 
mation regarding this sect would oblige. 

Schaff-Herzog in ‘ A Religious Encyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. iii. p. 1994, 3rd edition, 1894, 
compares them to the ‘‘ Ranters, An Anti- 
nomian sect of the Commonwealth Period,”’ 
whom Fuller in his ‘Church History’ 
associates with the Familists. 

“* They are described as believing themselves in- 
— of sinning, and fancying themselves in 
Adam’s state as he was in Paradise before the fall, 
as stripping themselves naked (like the 7'urbulines, 
&c.) at their public meetings.’’ 


FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 


Book WANTED.—Can any one tell me 
the author’s name or title of a book, written 
as an autobiography, describing how a 
young man, living in London, goes into the 
country to his father’s funeral and finds 
his estate was mortgaged and wrecked. He 
returns to London, seeks work, becomes 


secretary to Lord , and has a varied 
career, landing at last in Newgate. Thence 
he escapes with a pal to sea, acting as super- 
cargo in trips to France, and eventually 
goes to the South Seas, a description of . 
which covers more than half the story. 
Date, say, eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. E. H. ©. 


STANIER.—Wanted particulars of the 
marriage of John Stanier and Bridget, 
1716-1727 ; probably in Shropshire (not in’ 
printed registers) or Oxfordshire, or North- 
amptonshire. H. St. Jonn Dawson. 


TAVERN ‘‘NONE THE WISER.” — 
The other day I noticed an inn in Edmonton 
bearing the above sign. 

Can any reader inform me what is the 
origin of it ? It is not mentioned in Larwood. 

WatterR B. Parton. 

10 Stanhope Gardens, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7. 


was admitted to West- 
minster School in April 1733, aged 11. Was 
he one of the Holders of Gloucester (See 
12 §. vii. 510) ? Any information about his 
parentage and career would be useful. 

G. F. R. B. 


CHIPPENDALE.—Is anything known of the 
parentage of Thomas Chippendale, the 
cabinet maker ? The ‘D.N.B.’ simply says 
that he was ‘‘a native of Worcestershire 
who came to London in the reign of 
George I.” Mr. J. P. Blake, in his little 
book ‘Chippendale and his School,’ says :— 

‘‘There were three Thomas Chippendales, all of 
whom were carvers or craftsmen, or beth. The 
second of the three was the great Thomas Chippen- 
dale. The first Chippendale is said to have been a 
well-known cabinet-maker at Worcester at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Itis believed 
that father and son came to London about 1727 and 
started business together.” 

The same authority states that he was 
buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 
Nov. 13, 1779. 

In the Register of the Cathedral Church, 
Sheffield, is the following entry :— 

**Married—11 Nov. 1707 Thos. Chippendale and 
Martha Hudson ot Hallam.” 

Can this be the father of the great 
Thomas ? Did he come to Sheffield for his 
wife? I have not met with any other 


instance of the name in the Register. 
CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 
{Our correspondent might consult 11 S. vi. 407; 
! vil. 10, 54, 94, 153, 216.) 
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Le1cH Hunt.—In ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature’ (editions from 1844- 
1892) there is included among the re- 
presentative selections from Leigh Hunt a 
“Dirge” (‘Blessed is the turf, serenely 
blest ”). I have not found this elsewhere 


attributed to or acknowledged by Leigh 
Hunt. Can any reader trace it for me? 
F. Pace. 


MorGan Roman Catholic 
worthy, one of the founders of Douay College, 
where he died 1570, was also known and 
referred to as Phillip Morgan. Where was 
he a native of originally ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


SPENCER TURNER.—Information is desired 
about this man. He had a nursery at 
Holloway Down, Essex, in 1787(?) Had 
he any connexion with Turner’s oak ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTraTIONS WANTED.— 


The following must rang, br some work between 
1700-1770. Are they from Pitt’s speeches ? 

1. ** My hold of the colonies is in the close affec- 
tion which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges and equal protection. 

“These are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron.’’ 


2. “To hinder insurrection by driving away the 
people, and to govern peaceably by having no sub- 
jects, is an cipedines that argues no great profundity 
of politics. It affords a legislator little self-applause 
to consider that, where there was formerly an in- 
‘surrection, is now a wilderness.” A 


_3. Will some one please supply author of these 
lines, and fill in missing words? 
Somewhere there wanders thro’ this world of ours 
Each chasing each thro’ all the weary hours, 
And meeting strangely at some sudden goal, 
Then blend they, like green leaves with golden 
flowers, 
Into one beautiful and perfect whole, 
And life’s long night is ended, and the way 
Seems open onward to Eternal Day. ae 


4. Who wrote the following, and concerning 
whom? It isa quotation from Beckmann. 
Si.son exécrable mémoire 
Parvient 4 la postérité. 
C’est que le crime, aussi bien que la gloire 
Conduit 4 l’immortalité. 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
5. Who wrote :— 
Time, and the ocean, and some fostering star, 
In high cabal have made us what we are. 
J. R. H. 


5. Sir William Watson : ‘Ode on the Day of the 


“| different names, of earlier ones. 


Replies. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


(12 S. viii. 38. See vii, 480.) 


EVERYONE interested in the history of news- 
papers and periodicals must be grateful to 
Mr. J. G. Muddiman and to The Times for 
the compilation and publication of the 
‘Handlist "—to the former for undertaking 
such laborious work, and to the latter for 
enabling it to be printed for the use of 
students. The more the ‘Handlist’ is 
used the more its value will be appreciated 
and if, with the co-operation of readers of 
‘N. & Q.’, the earlier history of the press 
can be brought to completion a - very 
necessary piece of research will be available 
for posterity. Mr. Muddiman will be the 
first to acknowledge that such a work as 
his must be incomplete, more especially, 
perhaps, in the provincial section, and here 
T think he might well have asked publicly 
for assistance in compiling lists and so have 
made his ‘Handlist ’ of even more value. 
The fugitive nature of provincial papers is 
well known and records of many can only 
be obtained by using local knowledge. 

Two other suggestions are offered. Having 
put the index to a fairly close test the need 
for more direct reference to the titles is felt. 
The chronological arrangement having been 
adhered to throughout makes searching 
for titles more difficult than would have 
been the case had the group of papers under 
each year been numbered. For example, 
under 1888 in section II. there are 126 titles 
and had these been numbered from 1 
onwards and referred to in the index as 
1888 (1), 1888 (2), &c., instant reference 
could have been made. The initial labour 
would have been greater and the cost of 
printing added to, but the ultimate saving 
in time to users of the list would have been 
immense. 

Secondly, the index would have been 
more complete had it included the titles of 
papers which were the successors, under 
As examples 
I give (1) the (second) Gloucester Mercury 
(1856), which was a continuation of The 
Gloucester Free Press (see p. 240, col. 2), 
and (2) The South Midland Free Press, the 
continuation of The Northamptonshire Free 


Coronation of King Edward VII.,’ 11.8 and 9.] 


Press. Neither is indexed. Unless one has 
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special knowledge of these changes it may 
be assumed too quickly that they have been 
omitted. 

The following list has been compiled frem 
papers actually in my possession or seen 
elsewhere. It is divided in two parts in 
accordance with the plan in the ‘ Handlist.’ 
I have made every effort to check the titles 
so that they may be real additions. 


Part I.—Lonpon. 


1809. Bell’s Weekly Dispatch. Vol. ii. +, No. 396, 
Apr. 9.° [I cannot trace this in Hand- 
list: Grant, Newspaper Press, iii., 
39-40 says established in 1801 but had 
not seen it earlier than 1812.] 

1820. Riley’s Political Digest. Dec. 11. 

1829. The ig Free Press. Vol iv., No. 183, 


Jan 
1831. A ‘Poiidea Register (Wm. Carpenter’ 8). 


1833. The Wag. No. 3, Nov. 24. 

1834. The Official Gazette of the Trades Unions. 
Conducted by the Executive of the 
Union. Nos. 1-2, June 


The! People’s Police Gazette. No. 29, 
ar. 
The Pioneer and Weekly Chronicle. Nos. 
2-8, New Series, July 19 to Aug. 30; 
No. 9 [Entitled] Pioneer and Official 
Gazette with which is Incorporated the 
Weekly Chronicle, Crisis, and The New 
Moral World, ve 6; No. 10 [Entitled] 
The Pioneer and Official Gazette of the 
Associated Trades Union, Sept. 13. 
Twopenny Dispatch. No. 21, Nov. 1. 
Weekly Police Gazette. No. 2, Jan. 11; 
Vol. ii., No. 27, July 4, 1835. 
1835. Working Man’s Advocate. 
The New Political Register. No. 1, Oct. 17. 
People’s Weekly Dispatch. No. = Oct. 4. 
1836. aa = sar s London Journal. No. 1, 


The Champion. No. 1, Sept. 18; No. 10 
[Entitled] The Champion and Weekly 
Herald, Nov. 20. No. 1, N.S., May 13, 
1837; No. 174, ‘ with which is in- 
corporated the London  Dispatch,’’ 


Jan. 12, 1840, 
Church and State. No. 1, Jan. 16. 


1837. seer — No. 1, Feb. 18; No. 6, 
ar i 

1838, Holt’s Saturday Journal. No. 1, Nov. 10. 

* Universal Advertiser. Vol. i., 


2, May 19 
The A Journal of Literature, 
Science and <Art. No. 1, Mar. 24; 
Nos. 7-8, May, 5, 12. 
1838 ? Entertaining Knowledge Gazette. No. 2. 
1845. London Journal and Weekly Record of 
Literature, Science and Art. No. 1, 
Mar. 1. 
The Voice of the Poor. No. 1, Oct. 11. 
1845? Lloyd’s Companion to the Penny Sunday 
Times and People’s Folice Gazette. 
No. 197, June 15. 


1846. 
1861. 


18652. 


1853. 
1855. 


1741. 


1784. 


1801. 


1815. 


1830. 
1832. 
1838. 


1839. 
1841. 
1843. 


1846. 
1861. 
1866. 


1868. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876. 
1877. 


Gulliver. No. 1, Jan. 24. 

The Art News: an illustrated journal of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Nos. 1-4, 
May 10-31. 

British Museum and Week Book of Facts. 
No. 1, Mar. 13. 

The Silver Penny. No. 2, Dec. 10. 

The Pilot. No. 2, June 23. 


Part II.—PROVINCIAL. 


The Cirencester Flying Post and Weekly 
Miscellany. No. 42, Oct. —, 1741 to 
No. 164, Feb. 6, 1774. In Bingham 
Library, Cirencester. [See my note in 
& Q.,’ 11 S. x. 325-6.] 

The Gloucester Gazette ; and South Wales, 
Worcester and Wiltshire General Adver-. 
tiser. Vol. ii., No. 100, July 8 (Glou- 

eae Last number seen Nov. 18, 


Glocester Herald. No. 1, Oct. 3, 
1801. Continued as The Gloucester and 
Cheltenham Herald, Jan. 7, 1826. Last 
number seen June 2, 1828. 

The Gleaner, or Cirencester Weekly Maga- 
zine. Nos. 1-52, Dec. 28, 1815 to 
Dec. 23, 1816. 

The Tewkesbury Yearly Register and 
Magazine. 1830-1849. Issued annually. 

The Gloucester and Cheltenham Standard. 
Nos. 1-8, Sept. 1 to Oct. 20. 

The New Moral World and Manual of 
Science. No. 203, Sept. 15 (Birming- 
ham). 

Victoria Journal or Moral Folitical and 
Social Reformer. No. 1, July 21 (Man- 
chester). 

The Gloucestershire Paul Pry. No. 7,. 
Aug. 17 (Gloucester). 

The Gloucestershire Beacon. Nos. 1-2, 
Feb. to Mar. 1841 (Gloucester). 

The Mirror of Schism. No. 1, June 3, 
1843. No. 5, Oct 7, 1843 (Gloucester). 

Tewkesbury Magazine and Literary Journal.. 
Nos. 1-3 (All), May to July. 

Tunbridge Wells Looker On. No. 8, 
Aug. 14. 

The Triad (Cheltenham). Nos. 1-2 (All) 
Nov. to Dec. 

The Cheltonian. No. 1, March 1866 to 
Oct. 1869. Continued as The Chelten- 
ham College Magazine, Nov. 1869 to 
Aug. 1874. Continued as The Chel- 
tonian, Oct. 1874. In progress. : 

Harmer’s Monthly [Illustrated Journal. 
No. 1, May 1868 to April 1869 (Ciren- 
cester). 

The Glocestrian. No. 1, 1874. Continued. 
as The London Amateur and The Gloces- 
trian, March 1879 to March 1880. 
Continued as The Glocestrian, May to 
July 1880. 

The — Independent. No. 
Oct. 


The Green Herald. No. 1, May 6. 

Cheltenham: a fortnightly sevkal. No. 1,. 
Nov. 15; No. 8, St. Patrick’s Day,. 
1878. 
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1878. The Bee (Cheltenham). No. 2, June. 
Gloucester Guardian. No. 2, June 27. 
Gloucestershire Templar Record and 

Quarterly Guide. Nos. 2-5, May 1878 to 
Feb. 1879 (Stroud). 

1879. Gloucester Observer. Nos. 1-3, June 14- 
28. Fire occurred July 8 and issue 


ceased. 

1880. The Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine. 
No. 1, February. In progress. 

1881. The Evening Mercury. No. 6, Mar. 21 
(Gloucester). 

Gloucestershire Wasp. Nos. 1-7, Oct. 29 
to Dec. 10 (Gloucester). 

1882. The Gloucestershire and Herefordshire Con- 
gregational Magazine. No. Jan. 
(Bristol). 

1885. The Philistine. No. 1, Oct., 1885. Continua- 
tion of Cheltenham Working Men’s College 
Magazine (276, col. 2) (Cheltenham). 

1888. The Gloucester and Cheltenham Congrega- 
tional Magazine. No. 1, Jan. 1888; 
Vol. 2, No. 9, Sept. 1889. 

1889. Glo’strian. No.1, Jan. 1889; Vol. 3, No. 3, 
1891 (Gloucester). 

1893. The Cheltenham Mirror. No. 15, Feb. 28. 

1897. The Independent. A monthly review. 
No. 1, May 1897 to No. 3, July 1897 
(Gloucester). 

1901. The Protestant Chronicle. Nos. 1-13, 
Oct. 15, 1901 to Oct. 22, 1902. 

1907. The Cryptian. No.1, Dec. 1907. In progress 
(Gloucester). 

The Gloucestershire Scholastic Magazine. 
No. 1, Jan. 1907 to Vol. 4, No. 23, July 
14, 1914 (Cheltenham). 
1909. The Plutonian Magazine. No. 1, 
1909 (Gloucester). 

1910. The Gloucester Free Press. No. 1, Dec. 2 
to No. 13, Feb. 24,1911. Incorporated 
with Gloucester Household News (319, 


1, 


July 


co]. 1). 
1911. The Calton Magazine for boys and girls. 
April 1911 to Spring 1913 (Goucester). 
The Gloucester Conservative and Unionist 
monthly. No.1, October 1909 to No. 25, 
December 1911. 


The National School Magazine. No. 1, 
December, 1911. In progress. No issue 


between Easter 1915 and Midsummer 
1920 (Gloucester). 
1912 Gloucester Technical Schools ‘Magazine. 
Nos. 1-2, December to March 1912-13. 
More Hall Magazine. Nos. 1-19, May 1912 
to October 1916 (Stroud). 
1913. Bristol and Gloucestershire Automobile 
Club Monthly Journal. No. 1, Jan. 31, 
1913 to Vol. iii., No. 12, December 1915, 

Vol. v., No. 3, March 1917. 
1913. The Rich School Magazine. No. 1, De- 
cember; No. 2, July 1914 (Gloucester). 
1914, The Star. The organ of the progressive 
forces of Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, 
Cirencester, &c. No. 1, Mar. 14 (Chel- 


tenham). 

1916. The Hillfield Magazine. No. 1, Nov. 25, 
1916. Continued as The Palace Voluntary 
Aid Hospital Magazine, No. 6,May 1917 


NorTEs. 
Page of Handlist. 
120 (2) Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. No. fF 
April 1879. Published first in Stroud.. 
Last number Vol. x., No. 90, January 
1914. 


218 (2) Gloucester Journal. First published Apr- 
9, 1722. A complete file to beyond 
1885 is in private hands. 
222 (2) The Gloucestershlre Repository. Read 
: Glocestershire. Continued to Vol ii.,. 
No. 10, Apr. 19, 1822. 
227 (2) The Looker On. This is also given under 
1836 (229, col. 1) the later date being a 
new series. Publication discontinued: 


July 24, 1920. 
289 (1) Gloucestershire Magpie. For 1892 read 
1893 


300 (1) Stroud Weekly Press. No. 1, June 28,. 
1895 


323 (2) The Link. No. 1, January 1916. Con- 
tinued April 1918 as The Linkman.. 
Discontinued July 1918. For Upton 
St. Leonards, read Gloucester. 

Index, Sec. I.—Cleave’s has been placed after 
Clerkenwell and may therefore be missed... 
Index, Sect. II.—Reading Mercury, 218, omitted;- 


RoLanp AUSTIN. 


‘Poor UnNctE NED ’ (12S. vi. 287 ; vii. 373, 
438, 514; viii. 36).—I have two books 
which contain a vast number of songs- 
(words only) viz., ‘St. James’s Song Book,’ 
printed and published by R. March & Co.,. 
St. James’s Walk, E.C., and ‘ Cole’s Funniest 
Song Book in the World,’ edited, &c., by 
E. W. Cole, Melbourne : Cole’s Book Arcade,. 
Londen : 25 Paternoster Row, E.C. Neither 
is dated. In the first a former ownerghas 
written ‘1896’’ under his name. The 
following is the song as it appears in the 
‘St. James’s Song Book,’ p. 545 :— 


Uncie 
There was an old nigger, his name was Uncle Ned,- 


He died a long while ago; 
He had no wool on the top of his head, 
In the place where the wool ought to grow. 


Hang up the shovel and the hoe, the hoe, 


Lay down the fiddle and the bow, _ 
There’s no more work for r old Ned, 
He’s gone where the ¢ niggers go. 


His nails were longer than the cane in the brake, 
No eyes had he for to see, 
He had no teeth to eat the hoe-cake 


So was forced to let the hoe-cake be. 
Hang up the shovel, &e. 
On a very cold morning poor uncle Ned died, 
In his grave they laid him low, ’ 
And ev’ry nigger said, he was very much afraid,. 
His like they never more would know. 


to July 1918 (Gloucester). 
The Rendcombe Gazette. Nos. 1-16, 
Aug. 17 to Sept. 4, 1916 (Cirencester). 


Hang up the shovel, &e. 
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The version in ‘Qole’s Funniest Song 
Book,’ p. 257, is the same except that the 
second line is :— 

He died long ago, long ago. 
“That the song is some seventy years old or 
more is evidenced by Delane’s ‘Journal,’ 
-quoted at the first reference. 

What sort of bread or cake is or was a 
thoe-cake ? PIERPOINT. 


In an old volume of music I find this 
“pathetic ballad, with a frontispiece portrait 
of the hero. It was published by the 
*“Musical Bovquet,” 192 High Holborn. 
No date, but the book itself was bound up 
‘some time in the fifties of last century. The 
first verse runs :— 


A once knew a nigger, his name was Uncle Ned,. 
He died a long while ago, 
He had no wool on the top of him head, 
Just the place where the wool ought to grow 
Chorus 
Hang up the shovel and the hoe, the hoe, 
Lay down his fiddle and his bow. 
There's no more toil fur poor old Ned, 
He’s gone where all good niggers go. 


S. PonpER. 
Torquay. 


War was an old nigger,and dey called him Uncle Ned 
But he’s dead long, long ago. 
He had no wool on de top of his head 
On de place where de wool ought to grow. 
Second verse :— 


Unele Ned he was married when he was berry young 
To a yaller girl dey call Lucy Lee, 
‘She died in tree week, by an alligator’s tongue, 
On de banks ob de old Tenessee. 
There are five verses. Chorus after each 
follows :— 
‘Den lay down de shubble and de hoe, 
Harg up de fiddle and de bow, 
‘Dar’s no more work for poor Uncle Ned, 
He’s gone where de good niggers go. 
E. C. 
7 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


THe First Lorp Werstsury (12 S. 
viii. 51).—My old friend the late J. B. 
Atlay in the section of his ‘ Victorian 
Chancellors ’ which treats of Lord Westbury 
(Richard Bethell) in commenting on his 
overbearing demeanour, writes as follows :— 


**No one was immune, not the Court itself, nor 
the solicitors who instructed him, least of all his 
juniors. One of these, Charles Neate, Fellow of 
Oriel, and in after years member for the City of 
Oxford, was goaded beycnd endurance— Shut up, 
you fool!’ are the words which are said by the 

te Thomas Mozley to have been addressed to him 
—and retaliated in a fashion which all but lost him 


active work at the Bar, Whether he knocked 
Bethell down. as the Oriel tradition runs, or pulled 
his nose outside the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, or, 
in a still more modified version, merely lunged 
at him with an umbrella, I am not prepared to 
decide.” 

WILLouGHBY MaAycock. 


An Otp Sitver CuHarm (12 S. viii. 50).— 
Can this be one of the old Italian charms 
against the evil eye, called, I believe, 
““sprig-of-rue ”’ ? 

Water E. GAWTHORP. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


TutcHan BisHors (12 8. viii. 52).— 
Tulchan is a Gaelic term meaning “‘a little 
heap,” then, a stuffed calf-skin placed under 
a cow’s nose to induce her to give her milk, 
then, derisively, applied to the titular 
bishops in whose names the revenues of 
the Scottish sees were drawn by the lay 
barons, who thus had “ane tulchen lyk as 
the kow had or scho wald gif milk, ane calfis 
skin stoppit with stra ’ (Lindesay, ante 1578), 
quoted in ‘N.E.D.’ 

Winterton, Lines. 


Nominal bishops, not consecrated or even 
in priest’s orders, who held office in Scotland 
at the time of the Reformation. So named 
as tulchan means a stuffed calf’s skin set up 
in sight of a cow to persuade her to give her 
milk. See J. H. Blunt,‘ Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies,’ &e., 1874, p. 543, and note. 

W. A. B.C. 

Grindelwald. 


In accordance with the Concordat at 
Leith (February, 1572) and the General 
Assembly at Perth (August, 1572) bishoprics 
were in the gift of lay lords who appointed 
to the bishopric those who would take the 
smallest stipend, while they. themselves 
enjoyed the full emoluments of the see. 
These were called, in ridicule, ‘‘ tulchan 
bishops.”’ Tulchans is the Gaelic name for 
ealf-skins filled with straw which were 
placed before cows to induce them to yield 
their milk more readily. . GN. 


I. F. will find in the late Bishop Anthony 
Mitchel’s ‘Short History of the Church 
in Scotland,’ London, Rivingtons, 1911 
(‘‘Oxford Church Text Books Series ’’), the 
information he requires on pp. 60 and 61. 
It appears that after the Reformation in 
Scotland when, in 1560, Episcopacy was 
banished, and the superintendent system 
founded, there were two distinct parties in 


this gown, and did compel his disappearance from 


the Church of Scotland, one for Episcopacy, 
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the other strongly against it, having as its 
Jeader Andrew Melville. As the rich livings 
‘became vacant the Earl of Morton (after- 
wards Regent) overcame men’s scruples by 
appointing superintendents or sham bishops 
and some of the clergy were tempted to 
accept these so called bishoprics for a very 
small endowment, the rest of the revenues 
being held by the greedy nobility. It is 
-related that Earl Morton in talking to one 
Mr. John Douglas said: ‘“‘Mr. John, listen ; 
I shall get you raised to the archbishopric of 
St. Andrews, a part of the revenue shall be 
yours—the rest mine. You understand ? ” 
and so the deed was done. Mr. John had 
the title and part of the revenue, but the 
bulk of it went to the Earl. The example 
thus set was soon followed. A crop of 
(Tulchan) Bishops soon sprang up. They 
got the droll name of Tulchans, a tulchan 
being a calf-skin stuffed full of straw set 
down before a cow that will not yield her 
milk. J. Hupson. 
Woodhall Spa. 


These were titular bishops in Scotland 
about the year 1572. As tc their real status 
and the origin of their name see McCrie’s 
‘Sketches of (Scottish) Church History,’ 
vol. i. p. 96 (4th ed., Edin., 1846). 

C. J. TorrenHamM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


Tie briefest and most lucid explanation 
of that term is in the Introduction to Car 
lyle’s ‘Letters of Oliver Cromwell.’ 

G. B. M. 

(Several other correspondents thanked for re- 
plies. 


A WAKE GaAmE (12 §. vii. 405)—Under a 
very slightly different name, the “Jenny 
Jo ” game was played twenty to forty years 
ago by children in the Carolinas and in 
Mississippi. People I have asked did not 
know of the game, however, in Texas or 
Wisconsin. I was much pleased to find a 
few months ago that it has been placed upon 
a phonograph record, along with similar 
song-games. “Miss Jennia Jones,” slightly 
doctored, I think, from the form in which 
T knew it as a boy, is in the ‘Third Bubble 
Book,’ a printed book with records in 
pockets, prepared by the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co., and published by Harper & 
Brothers. It is doubtless procurable in 
England as well as in America. And the 
tune is the same I was used to sing :— 

‘One player acts the part of the mother and 
stands so a8 to hide the other player, Jennia Jones, 


behind her. The other players form a line facin 
the mother and, with hands joined, skip forwa 
and backward (eight steps each way) and bow at 
the words * how is she to-day?’ The mother makes 
the appropriate motions to indicate washing, —, 
etc. henever the players say ‘white’ they all 
attempt to run away. The first one Jennia catches 
takes her place and Jennia herself takes the part 
of the mother. Then the game is repeated. 

The first stanza and refrain are :-— 

We've come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
Miss Jennia Jones, Miss Jennia Jones, 
We've come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
And how is she to-day ? ( She’s washing.) 
We’re right glad to hear it, 
To hear it, to hear it, 
We’re right glad to hear it, 
And how is she to-day ? 

The second stanza repeats, changing the 
reply to ‘‘She’s ironing”; and the third, to 
“She’s dead.” Then the refrain changes 
“glad” to “sorry,” and the query 1s 
“What shall we dress her in?” Blue is 
for sailors, and will never do; red is for 
firemen ; pink is for babies; but ** White 
is for angels, so that of course will do. 

For the last line of the refrain, we sang 
“We'll call another day ”; and instead of 
being “right glad,” we were “very glad. 
And we should not have known then what 


a ‘wake ” is, if we had been asked. 
R. H. GRIFFITH. 


Nora : CNOLLARE: PULSARE (12 8. vii. 502; 
viii. 37).—It may be interesting, in connexion 
with H. ©.’s important article under this 
heading, to note that in the early accounts of 
Queen’s College, Oxford (1340-1480) nela is 
never used for a bell. Campanais the regular 
word, tintinnabulum being used twice, both 
times for a small bell, in the expenses of the 
chapel, pro factura tintinnabuli iiijd and 
pro tintinnabulo iiijd? In view of the 
suggestion that nola may be a clapper, it is 
to be observed that under tintinnabulum 
Maigne d’Arnis gives tintinnabulum campane, 
as tudicula, battant, i.e.. hammer or clapper. 

Joun R. MAGRATH. 


Queen’s College. Oxford. 


CuartutaRies (12 8S. vii. 330, 414; 
viii. 56).—In a handbook drawn up for the 
use of contributors to the ‘ Victoria County 
History ’ will be found a list of chartularies 
county by county. The chartularies refer- 
ring to Beaulieu are Cottonian MS. Nero A. 
XII. ; Duke of Portland, 1832; Harl. MSS. 
6602, 6603. In Sim’s ‘Manual for the Genea- 
logist ’ there is also a list of chartularies. 
It therefore seems that “a bibliography of 
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existing monastic records ”’ had already been 
published. As, however, these lists in the 
works referred to may not be accessible to 
members of local archeological societies 
I quite agree with Mr. Crawrorp that such 
lists should be printed in the Journals of 
these societies. 
J. HAUTENVILLE Cops, 

Editor Proceedings Hampshire Field Club. 


BortLeE-SLIDER (12 S. vii. 471, 516; viii. 
37, 53).—A somewhat similar contrivance to 
that noted by Mr. BrapBury existed in the 
old Combination Room at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, but if I remember rightly the 
coasters were leathern and the table semi- 
circular in front of the fireplace. I have 
frequently admired the coasters (and the port) 
in undergraduate days when invited by Mr. 
Henry Latham (the beloved ‘Ben ”’ of all 
Hall men) to “ go up after hall.”’ Alas! the 
coasters must be nearly fifty years older. 

ARTHUR T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh. 


We had at the Royal Artillery Mess, 
Woolwich, small wagons of silver on wheels, 
each to take two bottles round the table 
after mess when the cloth was removed. 
This was forty years ago, but probably they 
are still in use. B. C. 


My grandmother had silver coasters, date, 
Queen Anne. Inherited by me are some 
silver-rimmed ones, the coaster itself being 
made of light-coloured polished wood, date, 
early 1700. Also I have some in papier 
maché (?) coloured red and polished. 


E. C. 
7 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


EDUCATION OF THE First DUKE OF 
(12 S. viii. 50).—I have 
before me a copy of the ‘Memoirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough’ by William Coxe, in 
@ new edition by John Wade, and dated 
1847. In chap. i. it is stated :— 


‘Of the education of a person afterwards so 
illustrious, we only know that he was brought up 
under the care of his father, who was himself a man 
of letters, and author of a political history of 
England, entitled ‘ Divi Britannici.’ He was also 
instructed in the rudiments of knowledge by a 
neighbouring clergyman of great learning and piety. 
avéees Soon after the Restoration, when his father was 
established at court, we find him in the metropolis, 
and placed in the school ot St. Paul's. He did not. 
however, remain a sufficent time to reap the 
advantages afforded by this foundation, for he was 
removed to the theatre ot active life, at a period 
when the ordinary course of liberal education is 
scarcely more than half completed.’ 


Thrcugh the interest of his father, Sir 
Winston Churchill, he was appointed page- 
of-honour to the Duke of York, and at an. 
early age he manifested a decided inclination 
for the profession of arms, which did not 
escape the notice of the Duke, for he 
received a Commission at the age of sixteen.. 

This being so, it would appear that he did. 
not go, as suggested, to a school in France. 

KNow Bt. 

Westwood, Pendlebury. 


In a Life of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
“sold by John Baker in Pater Noster Row,. 
1713,” which I happen to pessess, the: 
anonymous biographer writes :— 

**No care was omitted on the part of his tender: 
parents for a liberal and gentle education, for he 
was no sooner out of the hands of the women but 
he was given into those of a sequestered clergyman, 
who made it his first concern to instil sound prin- 
ciples of religion into him, that the seeds of humane 
literature might take the deeper root, &c.’’ 

Lord Wolseley, in his Life of the Duke,. 
earmarks this divine as the Rev. R. Farrant,. 
Rector of Musbury Parish, who tutored 
young Churchill for ten or twelve years. 
When his father went tc Ireland in 1662 
young John attended the Dublin City Free: 
School, of which the Rev. Dr. W. Hill, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, was 
Master. He was, however, only there about 
a year, for his father returned to London in 
1663, and John was sent to St. Paul’s School, 
of which Samuel Cromleholme was at that 
time head master. He remained there till 
1665, when the school was closed owing to 
the Plague, and with it young Churcehill’s: 
education appears to have terminated. 
I can find no allusion in any of the ‘“his- 
tories” to his having been educated in 
France. WitLoucHBy Maycock. 


It is stated in Gardiner’s ‘ Admission 
Registers of St. Paul’s School,’ p. 53, that 
John Churchill was a scholar of St. Paul’s:. 
under Samuel Cromleholme, who was high 
master, 1657—72, and that he left ‘‘to enter 
the household of James, Duke of York, in 
1665.” G. F. R. B. 


Thackeray reminds us cf Marlborough’s- 
chief place of education by saying that Lord 
Castlewood and Churchill ‘had been con- 
discipuli at St. Paul’s School ” (‘Esmond,’ 
bk. i. ch. 2). The Rev. R. B. Gardiner in 
his ‘Admission Registers of St. Paul’s 
School’ is only able to say that Churchill 
left the school in 1665 to enter the Duke of 
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YYork’s household. As to his earlier boy- 
thood Archdeacon Coxe tells us that :— 

** He was brought up under the care of his father 
. ..» He was also instructed in the rudiments of 
‘knowledge by a neighbouring clergyman of great 
Jearning and piety.” 


Much Hadham, Herts. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Poor Reiter (12 viii. 48).— 
‘The following appears in ne of tae Ghurch- 
wardens’ Account Bocks at Aldeburgh, 
Monday, Feb. 23, 1773 :— 

“ ....do agree to fix the penalty upon the Overseers 
of this Parish if they relieve any poor person be- 
longing to this parish without they constantly wear 
a Badge on the Right Arm marked Red Cloth with 
two large Black Letters PA without side of their 
Garments so that it may plainly appear such persons 
receive Alms from this Parish And that the Over- 
seers at once get Cloth for that purpose.’’ 

ARTHUR T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh. 


Book oF CoMMON PRAYER (12 S. viii. 49). 
—What your inquirer needs will probably 
‘be found in the issues of the Parker Society, 
1847-55. This private Society was rather 
short-lived and long ago disbanded. Though 
its publications, all in funereal black cloth, 
have long been out of print, they may often 
be met with cheaply in the antiquarian 
bookshops. The three most likely volumes 
are :— 

‘Liturgies. Primer, and Catechism set forth in 
the reign of King Edward V1....1844.’ 8vo. 

‘Liturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer set 
forth in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by 
Wm. Keatinge Clay. 1847.’ 8vo. 

‘Private Prayers put forth by authority in the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth’; the * Primer’ of 1559; the 
*Orarium’ of 1560; the ‘ Preces private’ of 1564; 
the ‘ Book of Christian Prayers of 1578. With an 
appendix containing the Litany of 1544. Edited 
by W.K. Ciay. 1851” 8vo. 

Full detailed list of Parker Society issues 
may be seen in Lowndes’ ‘Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ vol. xi., pp. 55-58. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 

Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon: 


“Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry VIII.” will meet Mr. Hamivron’s 
requirement, as regards the Book of Common 
Prayer. They were published in one volume 


at the Oxford University Press in 1834, 
and would perhaps be easily met with second- 
hand or be found for consultation in a 
public library or on clerical shelves. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Mr. Everarp Hamitton will no doubt 
find what he requires in the following 
works :— 

*Prymer a Praver Book of Lay People i 
Middle Ages.” Ed. H. Littlehales. 
1891-92. 

‘Old Service Books of the English Church.’ By 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth and H. Little- 
hales. Methuen. 1904. 

‘Church Services and Service-Books before the 
By the late Dr. B. Swete, S.P.C.K. 

de 

J. Hupson. 
Woodhall Spa. 


“To OUTRUN THE CONSTABLE ”’ (12 S. 
viii. 29, 58).—This appears as far back as 
Butler’s * Hudibras,’ 1. 3, 1368, published in 
1663, but there having the meaning of 
talking about things about which one knows 
nothing. In a foot-note reference is made 
(in my copy, 1801) to Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
2nd ed., p. 326. W. A. Hurtcuison. 


YEW-TREES IN CHURCHYARDS (12 §, 
viii. 50).—The statute referred to by 
G. B. M. which required yew-trees tc be 
planted in churchyards for the supply cf 
bows is doubtless that passed in the reign 
of Richard II., in 1483, which according to 
Stow ordained a general planting of yew 
trees for the use of archers. Later en in 
the time of Elizabeth it was enacted that 
they should be planted in churchyards in 
order to preserve and protect them from 
injury, and also to keep them out of the 
way of horses and cattle, in consequence of 
the poisonous property of the leaves. But 
there were other reasons assigned for the 
situation selected. One was the protection 
of the church from damage by storms; a 
poor reason if we consider the slowness of 
growth and the horizontal direction of the 
branches, both of which, as pointed out by 
a writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1786, p. 941) :— 

“prevent its rising high enough, even in a century, 
to shelter from storms a building of moderate 
height.” 

Moreover, as seldom more than cne or 
two yews of any size are to be seen in a 
churchyard, the amount of protection they 
can afford in time of storms must depend 
upon whether they happen to be standing 
to windward or not. 

Evelyn in his well-known ‘ Sylva,’ says :— 

‘*The best reason that can be given why the vew 
was planted in churchyards is that branches of it 


were often carried in procession on Palm Sunday 
instead of palms.” 
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This view is justified by the words of a much 
earlier authority, namely Caxton. 

In bis ‘Liber Festivalis,’ 1483—oddly 
enough the date of the statute of Richard III. 
above mentioned—wherein the festivals of 
the Church are explained in four sermons, 
it is said with reference to Palm Sunday :— 

*“*We take ewe (sic) instead of palm and olyve, 
and beren about in processyon, and soe is thys day 
called Palm Sunday.” 

The last statute respecting the use of 
yew for bows is 13 Eliz. cap. 14 which directs 
that bow-staves shall be imported into 
England from the Continent, and fixes the 
price to be paid for them; e.g., bows meet 
for men’s shooting, being outlandish yew of 
the best sort not over the price of 6s. 8d. ; 
of the second sort 3s. 4d. ; of a coarser sort 
called livery bows 2s.; and bows being 
English yew, 2s. 

In 1595 an Order in Council dated Oct. 2, 
directed that the bows of the train bands 
be exchanged for calivers and muskets. It 
is believed that the last active service of 
the war-bow was in the conflict between 
Charles IT. and his Scottish subjects, bow- 
men forming part of the forces commanded 
by Montrose. 

G. B. M. should refer to ‘The Yew-trees 
of Great Britain,’ by the late Dr. John 
Lowe (Macmillan, 1897) in which he will 


find much to his purpose. 
J. E. Hartine. 


G. B. M. should consult the elaborate 
chapter on all this in Johnson’s ‘ Byways 
in British Archeology.’ Reference is made 
to an order of 1483 for the general planta- 
tion of yews and another in Elizabeth’s 
reign for plantation in churchyards, but the 
author had found no such statutes or 
authority. He considers the yew an ancient 
sacred emblem which in later times helped 


to supply the village quota of bow-staves. 


Lowe in ‘The Yew-trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ 1897, devotes a chapter to the 
why and wherefore of planting yew trees in 
churchyards, and quctes from Giraldus 
Cambrensis (1184) and dozens of other 
authorities. Various statutes are exhaus- 
tively given in Hazlitt’s ‘Dictionary of 
Faiths and Folklore,’ vol. ii., which were 
enacted for various purposes incidental to 
the subject. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that originally these trees were planted 
in churchyards as an emblem of the resur- 
rection owing to their perpetual verdure, 


but a glance at the books mentioned above, 
and to the Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ will supply 
your correspondent with more than sufficient 
material to keep him guessing for some 
considerable time. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


There is a popular belief that such a 
statute as that mentioned was passed, but 
I have never heard where it may be found. 
(1) It seems unlikely that bows should be 
in great request as late as 1474 when gun- 
powder was displacing the old artillery. 
(2) Moreover, the yew tree seems a most 
unsuitable tree for the purpose of making 
bows. (3) And as G. B. M. hints in his 
query, it is strange that trees should be 
grown for that purpose in churchyards. 

In 1549 Tyndale’s ‘Prologues’ to the 
Pentateuch were inserted in Matthew’s 
Bible, and before Exodus notes were printed 
on certain terms found in the text. Among 
others is the definition of a “ Boothe ’— 
‘‘an house made of bowes ”’ (Doré’s ‘Old 
Bibles,’ p. 119). It is more likely that yew 
trees were grown in churchyards to provide 
the congregations with ‘‘bowes ” to carry 
in the processions on Palm Sunday. 

W. F. TIMBRELL. 

Coddington Rectory, Chester. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes (12 S. viii. 25).—St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
in front of steps, inscription :— 

Here Queen Victoria | returned thanks to | Al- 
mighty God for the | sixtieth anniversary | of her 
accession | June 22, A.p. 1897. 

When this was first cut on the stone 
pavement the inscription ran “sixtieth 
anniversary of her reign!” I remember 
standing over it and reading with amaze- 
ment. The alteration was of course quickly 


made. 


Licut AND Dark “A ”’ HEADPIECE (12 8. 
viii. 52).—The light and dark ‘A ” shewn 
in headpieces of books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century plainly refer to the 
cypher mentioned in ‘Cryptographiae ’ 
(Gustavus Selenus, 1624), p. 17. They 
indicate a method of secret writing in which 
some letters of the secret message are 
changed, but not all, and in which each 
letter may be itself or cts twin, 7.e., may be 
light (obvious) or dark (secret). This 
method is suggested also in Du Bartas’ 
‘Divine Weekes and Workes,’ 1613, where a 
double circle (double O or cypher) is shewn 
with letters round it, part light, part dark 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets are dedicated to 
“M. R. W. H.,” and that arrangement to 
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the double alphabet in which M may be M 
or R, while W may be W or H, will be found 
to yield very interesting results. If your 
questioner desires to know more about the 
light and dark ‘‘A ” he is recommended to 
study Baptiste Porta’s ‘De Furtivis Liter- 
arum’ (1602), and the ‘Cryptographiae’ of 
Gustavus Selenus (1624). E. NeEssir. 
Weil Hall, Eltham, S.E.9. 


“Conty ” (12 8. viii. 50).—Should not 
this word be ‘“‘couter’’? A couter is a 
common slang word for a sovereign, being 
derived, according to the ‘Slang Dictionary ’ 
(John Camden Hotten, London, 1869) from 
the Danubian Gipsv word cuta, a gold coin. 
Illustrations of its use are given in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ which quotes the ‘Slang Dic- 
tionary ’ for its origin. 


Prince CHARLES Epwarp STUART'S 
Sworps (12 S. viii. 27).—The inscription on 
the second of the two swords mentioned at 
this reference would appear not to have been 
placed thereon by the order of Prince Charles 
even if the sword were presented by him. 
Not to speak of other serious difficulties, 
there was no such thing as “the Throne of 
Great Britain’ from the Jacobite point of 
view. The Act of Union was regarded as a 
mere nullity, like all post-Revolution legisla- 
tion, for want of the assent of a lawful king. 

F, W. Reap. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF War (12 S. 
vii. 469, 517; viii. 38).—-Your correspondent 
will find much to interest him in ‘The 
Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, 
Huntingdonshire, 1796 to 1816,’ by T. J. 
Walker, M.D. (of Peterborough), Constable 
& Co., 1913. 

W. H. Wuirear, F.R.Hist.S. 


Scorr or Essex (7 S. vi. 194; 12 S. 
viii. 11).—The late Mr. Golding’s MSS. are, 
I believe, in the possession of the Essex 
Archeological Society at their Museum, 
Colchester Castle. 

WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


AUTHOR oF QuOTATION WANTED.— 
(12S. viii, 12.) 
2. The Observer on January 31, 1915, published a 
letter signed ‘‘ Alice Cobbett,” and dated from 
Uckfield, Sussex, from which I append an extract : 
“Last November the New York Herald pub- 
lished some verses of mine, in which I emphasised 
the ‘Call of the Blood.’ Ihave received in answer 
the enclosed verses from California. [ have no 
knowledge whatever of the writer.’’ 


From AMERICA. 


Oh, Eagent, at the smoking trenches dying 
or all the world, 
We hold our breath, and watch your bright flag: 


flying 
While ours is furled. 
We who are neutral (yet each lip with fervour 
he word abjures), 


Oh, England, never name us the time-server ; 
Our hearts are yours ! 


We that so glory in your high decision, 
So trust your goal— : 
All Europe in our blood, but yours our vision, 
Our speech, our soul. 
J.R. H. 


Hotes on Books. 


Udimore: Past and Present. By Leonard J. 
Hodson. (Robertsbridge, Sussex, 5s. post free.) 


Tus pleasant little book deals with a small East 
Sussex parish consisting of 2,884 acres, with 
5 acres of water, having a population at the last. 
census of no more than 416 souls. It lies on a 
ridge between two valleys north and south on 
the western side of Rye; and in the earliest 
extant record of it—an entry in Domesday Book 
—appears, as the holding of one Reinbert, under 
the name of Dodimere. The families with which 
it was most notably associated in the Middle 
Ages are the Echinghams and the Elringtons. 
In the sixteenth century it passed to the Windsors, 
who were followed by the Bromfeilds, as these 
by the Comptons with whom it remained tilF 
ee when it was sold to Thomas Cooper Lang- 
ord. 

The name, which cannot be explained with 
absolute certainty, and the church are the subject 
of a legend, of a well-known type. The site 
first chosen for the church was not acceptable, it 
seems, to Heaven. Work done by day disappeared 
during the night, till the watching parishioners: 
beheld a company of angels taking up the materials- 
and conveying them across the water, chanting the 
while ‘‘ Over the mere! Over the mere!” The 
church built in legendary days has been replaced 
by an early English structure—small, bare, and 
plain, thought to be the work of a builder who 
made other churches in West Sussex. It has: 
undergone divers vicissitudes in the way of decay, 
of lamentable alteration and restoration and, 
again, of restoration both careful and affectionate... 
It seems to have lost a south aisle, of which no 
trace remains—and has a curious feature in two 
doors side by side both now walled up. The 
interior has some interesting detail in the way 
of carving, but is in general, except for modern 
colouring, plain. Traces of ancient colour decora- 
tion have been discovered. Mr. Hodson goes: 
thoroughly into every detail of it. The monu- 
mental inscriptions are both more numerous and 
more interesting than such often are in a church 
of this character. 

Our author gives a chapter to the history of 
the advowson and a list of the Incumbents— 
who for most of the time are styled ‘“ Vicars,’’ 
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‘but for a few decades subsequent to 1792, are 
described as ‘Perpetual Curates.’”’ From 
Nicholas Chauntler (1600-1601) onwards most of 
the names have some notice attached to them. 

In 1676, the year of Archbishop Sheldon’s 
religious census, a single Non-conformist was 
mentioned in the return for Udimore. Early in 
the nineteenth century Methodism gained a 
footing there, and flourished—to the extent of 
erecting a chapel, thoughnot maintaining a resi- 
dent minister. The chapteron ‘ Parish Records’ 
gives us several good things in the way of detail 
as well as some interesting particulars regarding 
management under the old Poor Law, and _the 
upkeep of the parish workhouse. Under ‘ Mis- 
cellanea ’ is collected a number of interesting odd 
notes; and under the heading ‘ Ancient Homes 
and Families ’ we are given a good account of the 
principal houses of parish—forming one of the 
best of these chapters. : 

Those who possess Mr. Hodson’s ‘ History of 
Salehurst ’ will find his ‘ Udimore ’ no less useful 
‘and entertaining than the former work. 


The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. 
Edited by Ernest A. Gardner. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net.) 

‘THis is a delightful edition of a delightful little 

work. The short Introduction says what is 

necesary to make new-comers to the Odyssey at 
home in it: inevitably negligible by most readers. 

But every one may be glad to have the sketch 

map and traditional itinerary of Ulysses: as 

also the illustrations and, again, the excellent 
notes, which, though calculated in the first in- 
stance, for children, are so pleasantly written 
and contain so many details which might not 
have been recalled by the reader, that even for an 
old lover of the Odyssey and of Lamb they 
contribute some additional enjoyment. Perhaps 

a word or two as to Greek vases in general would 

not have been amiss. 


A Saunter through Kent with Pen and Pencil. 
By Charles Igglesden. (The Kentish Press, 
Ashford, Kent. 3s. 6d.) 

In this volume—the fourteenth of the series— 
Mr. Igglesden conveys his readers through five 
parishes—to wit, Westwell, Hothfield, Bearsted, 
Thurnham and Kingsnorth. His method—which 
admits a good deal of description of landscape, 
and thereby the pleasant creation of a varied 
picture in the mind’s eye—displays itself here to 
much advantage. In fact the verbal descriptions 
are far better, as illustrations, than the drawings 
which lack the qualities necessary for successful 
reproduction. 

At Westwell is Ripley Court in the garden 
whereof Mr. Igglesden maintains that Jack Cade 
was killed. ere, too, is a well-known beacon, 
which gives occasion for the insertion of an 
interesting ‘Carde, of the Beacons, in Kent,’ 
about which we should have liked further in- 
formation. 

The churches of all the parishes have been 
carefully studied and neatly described. Yet 
more valuable are perhaps the accounts of houses, 
quotations from old records, gossip concerning 

, legends, family histories, and miscellaneous notes 
ef which good abundance has been collected. 


THE January: Quarterly deals chiefly with 
political and social questions. The three papers 
which depart from that field are, however, good 
enough to send a man of letters or of art to the 
review for their sake alone. First of these is 
Mr. Cloriston’s rendering of Leopardi’s ‘ Ginestra.’ 
So far as any rendering of it can be satisfactory 
this may be esteemed so, We quote a short 
passage as example :— 


There [i.e. at Pompeii], in the dread, uncertain 
hour of night, 
Through empty theatres, disfigured shrines, 
And houses rent in twain, 
Where the bat hides her brood, 
Like a funereal torch 
Through silent palaces that flickering goes 
Wanders the ominous lava’s mournful gleam 
And, reddening in the darkness from afar 
Tints dimly all around. 
Dr. Hagberg Wright, in showing that Russian 
literature has for its meaning and intention the 
proclamation of the country’s wrongs and 
sufferings, and the cry for freedom and justice, 
does not, indeed, present us with a new conception 
of that literature, but he fills out, justifies and 
illustrates the conception in a manner which 
will make his paper welcome to all students of 
Russia. Mr. Laurence Binyon, taking occasion 
by the Walpole Society’s Publications, contributes 
a detailed and most interesting and instructive 
criticism of English art—showing how much 
stronger and more estimable is our tradition in 
painting than we are apt to suppose it to be, 
in spite of the ill-fortune which in great measure 
broke it up at a time when the traditions in art 
on the continent were at their highest point of 
glory. The notes on Eworth, Hilliard and Cooper, 
are especially stimulating, as are also the remarks 
on the influence of English painting abroad during 
the Middle Ages. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C 4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but 
a guarantee of good faith. 


It is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
sigrature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WILL the ‘correspondent who wrote on the 
26th inst. from Leominster kindly send his or 
her name? The type-written letter has no 
signature. 


BST ) SES ) 


in 
ts 
rs 
n- 


or 
no 
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some matter of current interest ; authori- 
tative reviews and criticisms of recent 
fiction, and a complex index to important 
new publications. 


Readers should make a special 
point of taking regularly 7he Times 
Literary Supplement. Its columns 
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with everything of interest and im- 
portance in the world of literature. 


Why not send a subscription now, 
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THE BIRTH 
OF THE NEWSPAPER 


1920 marked the tercentenary of the pro- 
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